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A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE BIRDS OF HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK AND VICINITY 

BY WILLIAM H. DEADERICK 

Hot Springs National Park is located southeast of the center of 
Garland County, this county lying just southwest of the eenter of 
Arkansas. The generally rough topography of the county is drained 
by the Ouachita River and its tributaries and by the tributaries of the 
Saline River. The steep ridges, which are mostly of zigzag or parallel 
patterns, range up to 1400 feet above sea level. They make up parts 
of six distinct mountain ranges separated more or less from eaeh other 
by a system of three relatively wide basins. 

I he exposed rocks of this county represent a rather continuous 
deposition of sands, mud. and elicit in the Ouachita Embayment whieh 
persisted in the present Ouachita Mountain area throughout most of 
the Paleozoic era. The sedimentary rocks of this region are essentially 
all silicious and include the following formations, listed in order from 
oldest to youngest: Mazarn shale, Blakely sandstone, Womble shale. 
Bigfork chert, Polk Creek shale, Blaylock sandstone. Missouri Moun¬ 
tain shale. Arkansas novaeulite, Hot Springs sandstone. Stanley shale, 
Jackfork sandstone, and Atoka sandstone. Most of the ridges are 
topped with Arkansas novaeulite and there are small areas of igneous 
rocks exposed in a few places. I am indebted to Mr. H. V . Lix of the 
National Park Service, for these geologic data. 

The soil is thin, rocky, dry. acid, and relatively sterile over al¬ 
most the entire county. From the standpoint of agricultural produc¬ 
tiveness Garland stands near the bottom of the list of Arkansas counties. 

There is a small area of Upper Austral Zone in the extreme 
northern portion of the county west of Jesseville. an area more or less 
sausage-shaped, running approximately cast and west and not more 
than four by eleven miles in extent. None of my bird studies were 
made in this section but were confined to the Lower Austral Zone. 

The Ouachita River enters the county at the eenter of its western 
boundary, winds irregularly southeast and makes its exit near the 
southeast corner. In 1924 the Arkansas Light and Power Com pan \ 
completed a dam across the Ouachita River, forming Lake Catheiine. 
some six miles of which is in the southwest corner of this county. An¬ 
other dam was built across this river four miles south of the CitN ol 
Hot Springs forming Lake Hamilton. The gates to the dam were 
closed December 17. 1930. and the initial operation of the hydro¬ 
electric plant was January 1. 1932. This lake is at an elevation of 400 
feet above sea level, has a river length of twenty-four miles, a shore 
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line of 170 miles, and covers an area of 7,150 acres. The depth varies 
from wide shallows over the inundated flats to more than 100 feet in 
the river channel. Depending on the rainfall and the amount of water 
required for the generative units the water level varies. A maximum 
vertical fall of twenty-five feet has been reached once. These varia¬ 
tions produce marked changes in the shore line, resulting in wide 
beaches at low levels. 

The average temperature in this section during January is about 
12° F.. that for July about 80° F. The rainfall during 1934 was 53.67 
inches, in 1935. 59.66 inches, in 1936, 38.04 inches. 

Seventy-eight per cent of Garland County is in forest, at least 
seventy-five per cent of which is in second growth pine, principally 
short leaf pine {Firms echinata ) and loblolly pine ( Firms taeda ). 
Forest fires occur often enough to sweep the ground cover of the pine 
woods clean. 


There are no extensive areas of deciduous trees in the county, such 
as there are lying mostly along the streams. A not inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of this hardwood was destroyed in clearing the beds of Lakes 
Catherine and Hamilton. The commonest deciduous trees are the vari¬ 
ous species of oaks, sweet gum {Liquidambar styracifl.ua) , black gum 
(Nyssa sylvatica) , and American elm (Ulrnus americana). In the 
more open flats are found Crataegus ssp. and persimmon ( Diospyros 
Virginianu ) as well as blackberry and reproduction growth of winged 
elm (l Imus alata). I here is the usual ground shelter of grass and 
weeds but cattle are permitted to roam at large and forage grasses arc 
kept elosel) cropped. 

Ihe principal food plants are wild cherry ( Prunus scrotina). 
blackberry and dewberry (Rubus ssp.), hackberry ( Celtis ssp.), poke- 
berry (Phytolacca decan dra) . service-berry ( Amelanchier canadensis ), 
Indian cherry (Rhamnus caroliniana) , red mulberry ( Morns rubra). 
French mulberry (Calicarpa americana) . mistletoe (Phoradendron 
flavescens ). wild grape (Fitis ssp.). poison ivy f Rhus toxicodendron). 
sumac (Rhus copallina and R. glabra), black haw (Viburnum ssp.). 
dogwood (Comas florida). and various elms (Ulrnus ssp.). The seed 
producing weeds and other plants are estimated at about 350 varieties. 
Mr. H. R. Gregg of the National Park Service, kindly furnished these 
botanical data. 

In Lake Hamilton the decided fluctuations of the water level are 
not conducive to a wide variety of food plants for water fowl. “Musk 
grass", however, is abundant and is a favorite food with many water 
birds. A specimen of this was sent to Dr. Marshall A. Howe, of the 
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New York Botanical 
binsii. 


Garden, who kindly identified it as Chara rob- 


* iS F 0 “ ly a ! >0Ut f0r,y miies n0r,h of Hot Springs to the Arkansas 
. . rom there north the proportion of deeiduous trees is at least 
er. a o t at in this section, in fact there are extensive areas of 
forest in which little pine is found. About twenty-five miles south of 

I 18 begH1S the r Gulf Coastal Plain. In that part of the state there are 
laige tracts of deciduous forest and in the bottomland and along the 
main rivers and smaller streams there are bands of practically one 
umdi-ed per cent of hardwood types including cypress. The fact that 
ie Hot Springs area is wooded largely with second growth pine and 
etw een two sections rich in deciduous woods, may aceount for the 
scarcity or absenee of some speeies of birds, and the paueity of indi¬ 
viduals which are more or less eommon in some other parts of the 
state. Two or three hours easy flight would enable most birds to pass 
us by. Particularly notieeable is the small number of warblers found 
m this vicinity. The only migratory movement I have ever seen in 
this section whieli could be ealled a “wave” is that of the Myrtle War- 
hlei which is also a winter resident. The transients pass here the latter 

pait of March and early April and again in early November in great 
numbers. 

On the other hand there is a variety, and in the ease of some 
species, a considerable number of individuals, of water birds. 


\ line drawn due north through Lake Hamilton transeets Lake 
Taneycomo and Lake of the Ozarks, both of which are artificial lakes 
in Missouri. Lake Taneycomo, 155 miles north of Hot Springs and 
in the southern part of Missouri, is twenty-five miles long and covers 
5.000 acres. Lake of the Ozarks, about 205 miles north of here, is the 
largest body of impounded water in the w'orld. over 129 miles long and 
covering more than ninety-five square miles. This line crosses also 
the Arkansas River some fifty miles north of Hot Springs and, con¬ 
tinued south about 180 miles, the Red River in Louisiana. It eould 
hardly be maintained that this line has been adopted as a new migra¬ 
tory lane for it lies in about the center of the w'idest and most used 
of the known migratory avenues but it does afford suitable feeding 
stations at convenient intervals. About 1.40 miles to the east is the 
much traveled Mississippi River route but I know' of nothing compar¬ 
able to the w'est of us. It is not improbable that during seasons of 
drouth water birds will concentrate along lanes affording a certain 
w'ater supply. The effect of recently impounded water on the w'ater 
bird life of this section is shown by the addition of thirteen water birds 
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to the state list, by the observation of four water birds of which there 
is only one previous record in the state, four of which there are only 
two previous records, and two recorded by only four observers. 

Within the limits of the National Park the greatest enemy of bird 
life is probably the cat. It is estimated that twenty are killed annually 
by the park rangers and that there are yet probably fifty at large. 
Public Enemy No. 1 to breeding birds in this vicinity is undoubtedly 
the Blue Jay. our most abundant bird with the exception of the English 
Sparrow. Crows also are numerous and are notorious nest robbers. 
Hawks and owls are relatively rare. Aside from the cat the only 
mammals which may be predators of any importance are the opossum 
and the squirrel. Our predacious snakes, which are in moderate num¬ 
bers only, are the black snake (Coluber constrictor ssp.l. the pilot 
black snake (Elaphe obsolete obsolete), and the coach-whip (Mnstico- 
phis flagellum flagellum ). The man-element in bird destruction is 
almost negligible. I know of no collectors of either birds or eggs in 
this region. There is probably the usual number of air guns and small 
bore rifles in the hands of the boys but poor marksmanship prevents 
many kills. 

The List 

Common Loon. Curie immer immer. Fairly common fall tran¬ 
sient. rare winter resident. Arrivals. October 5-24. My 1955 observa¬ 
tions were recorded in the Auk . July, 1936, p. 349. 

Horned Grebe. Colymbus eurutus. Fairly common fall transient, 
rare winter resident. Arrivals. October 1-15. My first observation was 
reported in the Auk . July, 1936. p. 349. 

PtED-BiLLEi) Grebe. Podilymbus pochceps podiceps. Common win¬ 
ter resident. Arrivals. August 2-September 6: latest records. April 
16-22: one record for July 3. 1935. Usually seen as singles or small 
groups, largest of 13. 

Double-crested Cormorant. Phalucrocorax auritus auritus. Com¬ 
mon transient. Spring arrivals. March 26-April 18: latest spring rec¬ 
ords. May 8-13. Fall arrivals. September 16-25; latest fall records. 
November 17-Deccmber 17. 

Water-turkey. Anhinge unhinge. ATry rare transient. 1 have 
only one record, October 30. 1931. 

Great Blue Heron. Arden herodius herodias. Permanent resident, 
fairly common in spring, common in summer and fall, uncommon in 
winter. 
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Ward’s Heron. Ardea herodias wardi. Observations made July 29, 
August 4, 5, and 11, 1936. On August 5 there was a pair, on the other 
dates, singles. 

American Egret. Casmerodius albus egretlu. Common summer 
visitant. Arrivals, July 22-23; latest records, September 16-October 26. 

Louisiana Heron. Hydra,nassa tricolor ruficollis. Rare summer 
visitant. One was seen August 1, 1937, two singles August 8, 1937. 
and one August 19, 1937. 


Little Blue Heron. Florida caerulea caerulea. Common summer 
visitant. Arrivals, July 4-27; latest records, September 28-October 10. 
An off-season record for May 14, 1935, another for May 18, 1936. Of 
632 individuals enumerated during the summers of 1935 and 1936 six 
have been in the blue phase. 

Eastern Green Heron. Bulorides viresceps virescens. Common 
summer resident. Arrivals, April 14-18; latest records, September 9-23. 
All the nests I have found have been in water oak trees ( Quercu-s nigra). 

American Bittern. Bolaurus lentiginosus. I have only one record, 
November 17, 1936. A specimen was taken by some local hunters and 
presented to me. 

Common Canada Goose. Branta canadensis canadensis. Uncommon 
fall transient. Arrivals, October 19-24. 


Lesser Snow Goose. Chen hyperborea hyperborea. Uncommon 
transient. One spring record, March 25. 1936; fall arrivals. October 
24-November 8. 

Blue Goose. Chen caerulescens. Rare transient. Singles were seen 
October 25 and 30, 1937. 


Common Mallard. Anas plalyrhynchos platyrhynchos. Common 
transient, uncommon winter resident. Arrivals, October 21-26: latest 
record, March 26. 

Common Black Duck. Anas rubripes trislis. Uncommon transient, 
rare winter resident. Spring arrivals, about the middle of April; fall 
arrivals, during the last of October. 

GadwalL. Chaulelasmus streperus. Common transient, fall lec- 

ords, October 17-December 28. 

Baldpate. Mareca- americana. Fairly common transient. Spring 
records. April 5-6; fall records. October 1 ^November 12. 

American Pintail. Dafila acute tzitzilioa. Common transient, un¬ 
common winter resident. Fall arrivals, September 20-28. 

Green-winced Teal. Nettion carolinensc. Fairly common tran¬ 
sient. uncommon winter resident. First fall record. November 13. 
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Blue-winced Teal. Querquedula cliscors. Abundant transient. 
Spring records, April 2-May 10; 1 a 11, August 25-]\ovember 2. 

Shoveller. Spatula clypeata. 1 have only one record, October 
5. 1936. 

Wood Di ck. Aix sponsn. My single record is for January 10, 1935. 

Redhead. Nyroca americana. Uncommon transient. Earliest rec¬ 
ord. October 28; latest, November 14. 

Ring-necked Duck. Nyroca colluris. Common winter resident. 
Arrivals, September 16-October 29; latest records, April 4-May 13. 

Canvas-back. Nyroca valisneria. Fairly common transient. Earliest 
fall record, October 24. 

Greater Scaup Duck. Nyroca marila. Rare transient and winter 
resident. Earliest fall record, October 7. 

Lesser Scaup Duck. Nyroca ajfinis. Common winter resident. 
Arrivals. September 27-October 5; latest records, April 2-May 23. 

Ruffle-head. Ckaritonetta albeola. Fairly common transient, rare 
uinter resident. Earliest fall record. November 17. 

Ruddy Duck. Erismutura jamaicensis rubida. Common transient, 
uncommon winter resident. Arrivals. October 10-November 4. 

Hooded Merganser. Lopliodytes cneiillatus. My only record is for 
October 26. 1936. 

American Merganser. Mergus merganser arnericanus. I have only 
one record, January 28. 1937. when a single and a group of six were 
seen on Lake Hamilton. 

Red-breasted Merganser. Mergus serrator. Uncommon fall tran¬ 
sient. Arrivals. October 24-Noveinber 14. My earliest observations 
were reported in the Auk. July, 1936. p. 349. 

IVrkey Vulture. Cathartes aura septentrioualis. Common per¬ 
manent resident. The ratio of my records for this species to those of 
the Black Vulture is as six to one. 

Black Vulture. Coragy ps atratus atratus. Fairly common per¬ 
manent resident. 

Sh arp-sii iN NED Hawk. Accipiter velox velox. Uncommon transient. 

Cooper's Hawk. Accipiter cooperi. Uncommon, probably a per¬ 
manent resident. One was recorded May 2. 1937. 

Eastern Red-tulf.d Hawk. Huteo borealis borealis. Rare tran¬ 
sient. Two spring records. March 13 and 18: one fall record. Novem¬ 
ber 4. 

Northern Red-shouldered H\wk. Huteo lineatus lineatus. Un¬ 
common permanent resident. 
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Southern Bald Eagle. Iluliaecius leucoceplialus leucocephalus. 
Uncommon permanent resident. Reported in the Auk, July. 1936, p. 
349. 


Marsh Hawk. Circus hudsonius. I have made only three observa¬ 
tions. September 11 and October 3 and 20, 1936. 

Osprey. Pundion halia'etus ccirolinensis. Fairly common summer 
resident. Arrivals, April 7-May 6; latest records, October 26-Novem- 
ber 4. 1 have seen as many as four at one time on a small portion of 

Lake Hamilton. 

Eastern Sparrow Hawk. Falco sparvcrius sparverius. Uncommon 
permanent resident. 

Eastern Bob-white. Colinus virginianus virginianus. Common 
permanent resident. 

Ring-necked Pheasant. Phasianus colchicus lorquakis. Only one 
has been observed. May 3, 1936. 

Eastern Turkey. Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. Rare permanent 
resident. One was killed about twelve miles from Hot Springs by a 
local hunter. April 16. 1937. 

King Rail. Rallus elegaiis tdegans. One was killed by a local 
hunter. December 22. 1935. Reported in the Auk, October. 1936. p. 
455. 

American Coot. Fulica aniericana americanu. Abundant transient, 
common winter resident. Arrivals. August 27-September 2<>. latest 
records, May 12-June 12. Seen in rafts of a thousand or more during 
the fall migration. 

Piping Plover. Charadrius melodus. A single specimen was col¬ 


lected August 10, 1936. 

Semipalmated Plover. Charadrius scniipulnialus. Fairly common 
fall transient. Earliest record, August 30; latest. October 12: largest 
group seen, three. 

Killdeeil Oxyechus voci j crus voci ferns. Common permanent 
lesident. 

American Golden Plover, rluvialis dominica dominica. Uncom¬ 
mon transient. Observer! from March 28.A|>ril 1 I, 19.%. and Seplc.m 
her 9, 1936. The largest group numbered five. Reported in the Auk. 

October. 1936. p. 455. 

Black-bellied Plover. Sqnatarola squaiarola. Uncommon (all 
transient. Seen in summer plumage. September 14.16 and 17 1936: in 
winter plumage. October 28. 29. and November 1. 19o6. The largest 

group was one of six. 
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American Woodcock. Phil oh el a minor. I have no personal rec¬ 
ords of this species but reports of reliable sportsmen convince me that 
il is found here in increasingly small numbers. 

Wilson's Snide. Capella ilelicatu. Uncommon transient. Spring 
arrivals appear during the latter half of April; fall. August 16-Octo- 
ber 14. 

Upland Plover. Bartramiu loitgicaudo. Uncommon fall transient. 
Earliest record. August 10: latest, September 5. Largest group ob¬ 
served. one of twenty-two. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Actitis macularia. Common transient. Spring 
arrivals. May 7-20: fall. July 21-August 10. Have never seen more 
than two together. 

Eastern Solitary Sandpiper. Tringa sol it aria solitaria. Rare 
transient. Spring arrivals. May 1-18; only one fall record, Septem¬ 
ber 13. 


Western Willet. Catoptropliorus semipalmatus inornatus. Un¬ 
common transient. Spring arrivals. May 3-20; fall arrivals, August 
16-September 15. 

Greater \ ellovv-legs. Totanus melanoleucus. Fairly common 
transient. Fall arrivals. August 23-September 5: latest record. Novem¬ 
ber 6. I have no spring records. 

Lesser ^ ellow-legs. 7 otanus flavipes. Common transient. Spring 
arrivals. May 1-4; fall arrivals, August 3-September 23; latest fall 
record, October 29. 

Pectoral Sandpiper. Pisohiu melartotos. Common transient. 
Spiing aitivals. \Ja) /-12; fall arrivals, first week in August. Seen 
fiom \ugust 5-October ■ ■>. Largest flock observed, thirteen; most com¬ 
monly as singles, pairs, or small groups. My first observation re¬ 
ported in the Auk. July. 1935. p. 324. 

White-iu mped Sandpiper. Phobia fuscicollis. Rare transient. 
Two observations only. May 12, 1935, and April 24, 1936. See the 
Auk. July. 1935. p. 324. 

Rmkd's Sandpiper. Pisohiu hairdi. Rare transient. Only one rec¬ 
ord. September 16. 1936. 


1 . . . ’’isolha mmulilla. Fairly common transient. 

S|)r, lift arrivals. May l.H-l l: numerous fall observations between Am 
gust 17 and November 2. Largest flight seen, fifteen. 

Iii:i.-HUKI I) S,v. -Kit. I'clidiKt Sakhalin ,,. November 2. 

\<m. 1*0 of these were seen feeding will, seven Least Sandpipers and 
November 12. 192>6. another pair was observed. 
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Stilt Sandpiper. Micropalama hi man to pus. Rare transient. Two 
obsei vations only, August 26 and September 2. 1936. each of a single 
bird. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper. Ereunetes pusdlus. fairly common 
transient. Spring arrivals, May 12-16; fall, on or about August 10. 
Has been seen in flights up to twenty-five in number. My first observa¬ 
tions here and in eastern Arkansas were recorded in the Auk, July. 
1935, p. 324. 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 7 ryngites subruficollis. Fairly common 
fall transient. Numerous reeords between August 8 and September 13. 
Largest group seen, thirteen. All I have seen were feeding in the grass 
above the shore line. 

Sanderling. Crocethia alba. Rare transient. Only two records. 
September 16 and October 29, 1936. 

Wilson’s Phalarope. Steganopus tricolor. Rare fall transient. 
Singles were seen August 27 and September 10 and 11, 1936. 

Herring Gull. Larus argentatus smilhsoniamis. Uncommon winter 
resident. Arrivals, September 24-Oetober 24: latest records. May 3-20. 
Largest group observed, one of eighl. 

Ring-billed Gull. Larus delawarensis. Fairly eommon but irregu¬ 
lar winter resident. Arrivals, August 21-November 2; latest records, 
February 7-May 3. Largest group recorded, twenty-nine. 

Franklin’s Gull. Larus pipixean. Rare transient. My only record, 
a flight of nine observed September 29, 1936. 

Bonaparte’s Gull. Larus Philadelphia. Uncommon transient. Ob¬ 
served in 1936, October 1, a single; October 17. three; October 25. a 
pair; October 31, a flight of sixty; and November 7. a single. 

Forster’s Tern. Sterna forstrri. Fairly common. I have seen them 
during May (after the 13th). June. July. August. September, and Oc¬ 
tober (to the 10th). Largest flight, twelve. 

Common Tern. Sterna liirundo hirumlo. Uneommon transient. 
Earliest record, May 20; latest. September 10. Largest group seen, 
six. See the Auk, July, 1936, p. 350. 

Least Tern. Sterna antillarum anlillarum. Fairly common. Seen 
irregularly through most of June. July, August, and early September. 
Largest group observed, twenty. 

Caspian Tern. IJydroprogne caspia imperutor . Fairly common fall 
transient, from August 31 •September 29. Largest flight seen, eleven. 
First observations reported in the Auk , Jul), 1936, p. 350. 
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Black Tern. Chlidonias nigra surinamensis. Abundant transient. 
Spring arrivals. May 12-24; fall, July 24-August 6. I have seen flights 
up to one hundred or more. 

Eastf.RxN Mourning Dove. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Com¬ 
mon permanent resident. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Coccyzus americanus americanus. Com¬ 
mon summer resident. Arrivals, May 4-7; latest reeords, August 7- 
September 11. 

Black-billed Cuckoo. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. I have only 
one record. May 5, 1936. 

Barn Owl. Tyto alba pratincole. One was killed in 1935 and the 
mounted specimen is now on display at the shop of a loeal taxidermist. 

Southern Screech Owl. Otus asio asio. Uncommon permanent 
resident. 

Great Horned Owl. Bubo virginianus virginianus. One was eap- 
lured alive in the National Park, September 2. 1936, by Mr. H. W. Lix. 
National Park Naturalist. It was measured, photographed, and released 
the next day. 

Northern Barred Owl. Strix curia varia. Uncommon permanent 
resident. 

Short-eared Owl. Asio flammeus flunimeus. My single reeord for 
this species is for February 3. 1937. 

Chuck-W ill S-WIDOW. Antrostomus carolinensis. Uncommon sum¬ 
mer resident. 

Eastern \\ hip-poor-will. Antrostomus voeijerus vociferus. Fairly 
common summer resident. Arrivals. April 18-May 13; latest reeords, 
June 26-July 1 I. 

Eastern Nighthawk. Chordeiles minor minor. Uncommon sum¬ 
mer resident. Arrivals. May 17-31; latest reeord. September 10. 

( iitmne^ Swift. Chaetura pclagwu. Abundant summer resident. 
Arrivals. Mareh 28-30: latest records, Oetober 7-18. 

White-throated Swift. Acronautes saxatalis saxatalis . A speci¬ 
men was taken alive on the eleventh floor of a loeal offiee building 
and given to Mr. If. R. Gregg, National Park Naturalist, who reported 
it in the Auk. Oetober, 1935, p. 452. 

Rubvi hboat ed Hummingbird. Archilochus colubris. Common 
summer resident. Arrivals. April 9-15; latest reeords, September 3-21. 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher. Mcgaccrylc alcyon alcyon. Common 
permanent resident. 
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Southern i'LiCKER. Colaptes auratus auratus. Common perma¬ 
nent resident. 

Southern Pileated Woodpecker. Ceophloeus pileatus pileatus. 
Fairly eommon permanent resident. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. Centurus carolinus. Abundant perma¬ 
nent resident. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Abundant 
summer resident, rare winter resident. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Sphyrapicus varius varius. Uncom¬ 
mon winter resident. Arrivals, Oetober 2-4; latest reeords, April 7-19. 

Eastern Hairy Woodpecker. Dryobates villosus villosus. Fairly 
eommon permanent resident. 

Southern Downy Woodpecker. Dryobates pubescens pubescens. 
Common permanent resident. 

Eastern Kingbird. Tyrunnus tyrannus. Fairly eommon summer 
resident. Arrivals, April 15-18; latest records, August 23- Septem¬ 
ber 10. 

Northern Crested Flycatcher. Myiarchus crinitus boreus. Com¬ 
mon summer resident. Arrivals, April 19-22; latest reeords, August 6- 
September 15. 

Eastern Phoebe. Sayornis phoebe. Fairly eommon permanent 
resident. A nest which I found was used for two broods in 1935 and 
again in 1936. 

Least Flycatcher. Empidonax minimus. Fairly eommon spring 
and fall transient. Earliest spring reeord, April 29; earliest fall rec¬ 
ord, September 12. 

Eastern Wood Pewee. Myiochanes virens. Common summer resi¬ 
dent. Arrivals, April 20-May 1 ; latest reeords, September 15-Oetober 1. 

Prairie Horned Lark. Otocoris alpestris praticola, My sole record 


is for April 3. 1936. 

Tree Swallow. Iridoprocne bicolor. My only observation of this 

speeies was made April 23, 1936. 

Bank Swallow. Riparia riparia riparia. Uncommon transient. 
Several were observed May 4. 1937. (lying with Rough-winged, Tree, 
and Barn Swallows. 

Rough-winged Swallow. Stelgidopteryx ruficollis serripennis. 
Common summer resident. Arrivals. April 2-7; latest reeords, Oeto¬ 
ber 14-29. 

Barn Swallow. Tlirundo erythrogasler. Uncommon transient. 
Spring arrivals. May 6-10; fall, on or about October 9. 
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Northern Cliff Swallow. Petrochelidon albijrons albijrons. 
Uncommon transient. Seen April 27, 1937. flying with Tree and Barn 
Swallows. 

Purple Martin. Progne subis subis. Common summer resident. 
Arrivals. Mareh 13-20; latest reeords, August 13-16. 

Northern Blue Jay. Cyanocitta crisiata cristata. Permanent resi¬ 
dent. Our most abundant bird with the possible exception of the Eng¬ 
lish Sparrow. Have seen them carrying nesting material as early as 
Mareh 8. Eloeks observed October 4-8 may indicate migration. 

Eastern Crow. Conns brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Abundant 
permanent resident. 

Carolina Chickadee. Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis. Com¬ 
mon permanent resident. 

Tufted Titmouse. Baelophus bicolor. Abundant permanent resi¬ 
dent. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. Silla carolinensis carolinensis. Abun¬ 
dant permanent resident, distributed nearly evenly throughout the year. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch. Sitta canadensis. Rare transient. My 
reeords are for spring only. Mareh 17-31. Reported in the Auk , July, 
1935, p. 324. 

Brown Creeper. Cerihia familiaris familiar is. Uncommon winter 
resident. Earliest record, November 1; latest, Mareh 27. 

Western House Wren. Troglodytes aedon parkmani. My two rec¬ 
ords are for April 14 and September 24, 1936. The skin of one of the 
specimens was identified for me by Dr. Herbert Friedmann. 

Eastern \\ inter Wren. Nannus hyenmlis hyemalis. Uncommon 
winter resident. Reeords too few to determine arrival and departure 
dales. 


Bewick s Wren. Thryomanes bewicki bewicki. Uncommon winter 
resident, remaining from about Oelober 6 to about April 15. 

Carolina Wren. Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. Abun¬ 
dant permanent resident. 


Eastern Mockingbird. Mimas polyglottos polyglottos. Abundant 
peimanent lesident with no apparent seasonal variation in prevalence. 
Its militant ti i i itorialism is not confined to tbe breeding season 

Catbird. Dunietella carolinensis. Common summer resident. Ar¬ 
rival on or about April 20: latest reeords, Oetober 2-22. 

Brown Thrasher. Toxostoma rufum. Fairly common permanent 
resident. Have seen them carrying nesting material as early as 
March 14. 
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Eastern Robin. Tardus migratorius migratorius. Abundant perma¬ 
nent resident except during the last three months of the year when 
observations are relatively fewer. Spring migratory influx denoted by 
floeks in March. Raise two broods. 

Wood Thrush. Hylocichla- mustelina. Abundant summer resident. 
Arrivals. April 13-17; latest records, September 21-24. 

Eastern Hermit Thrush. Hylocichla guttata faxoni. Fairly com¬ 
mon winter resident. Arrivals, on or about October 20; latest records. 
April 18-19. 

Oli\ HE-BACKED Thrush. Hylocichla nstulata swain so ni. Uncom¬ 
mon transient. Singles were seen May 5. 8. 9. 10. and 12, 1937. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush. Hylocichla minima aliciac. Uncommon 
transient. Spring records. April 27-May 8; one fall record, Novem¬ 
ber 19. 

Bluebird. Sialia sialis sialis. An abundant permanent resident. 
Ha ve seen them copulating as early as February 19. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Polioptila caernlca caemlca. Common 
summer resident. Arrivals. March 30-April 4; latest records. Septem¬ 
ber 2-28. 

Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet. Regulus satrapa satrapa. Un¬ 
common winter resident. Arrivals. October 25-28; latest records, Feb¬ 
ruary 23-Mareh 20. 

Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Corthylio calendula calendula. 
Fairly common winter resident. Arrivals, October 5-8; latest reeords. 
April 29-May 5. 

American Pipit. A mini. s spinolclta rubescens. Fairly common 
transient. Spring arrivals during the first week in April: fall, about 
the middle of October. 

Cedar Waxwing. Rombycilla cedronun. Erratic winter resident. 

Migrant Shrike. Lanius ludovicianus migrant. Common perma¬ 
nent resident. Little if any variation in seasonal prevalence. 

Starling. Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris. On October 27. 1936. I 
watched a flight of sixty or more feeding neai Lake Hamilton. Speci¬ 
mens were collected. 

White-eyed Vtreo. Vireo griseus grisens. Common summer resi¬ 
dent. Arrivals. March 28-April 1 : latest reeords. September 21-25. 

Yellow-throated Vireo. Vireo jlavifrons. Uncommon spring 
transient, very rare summer resident. Arrivals. March 27-30. 

Blue-headed Vireo. Vireo solitarius solitarius. Rare transient. 
One spring record. April 29: two fall reeords. each November 1. 
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Red-eyed Vireo. Vireo olivaceus. Common summer resident. Ar¬ 
rivals, April 13-20; latest records, August 24-September 18. 

Philadelphia Vireo. Vireo philadelphicus. Rare transient. A 
male was collected May 8, 1937. 

Eastern Warbling Vireo. Vireo gilvus gilvus. Rare transient. One 
record. April 29. 

Black and White Warbler. Mniotilta varia. Common summer 
resident. Arrivals, on or about March 28; latest records, September 
19-Oetober 14. 

Tennessee Warbler. Vennivora peregrina. Rare transient. I have 
only two records. May 9, 1935. and September 19, 1936. 

Orange-crowned Warbler. Vermivora celata celata. Rare tran¬ 
sient. My observations were reported in the Auk. July, 1936, p. 350. 

Northern Parula Warbler. Comsothlypis americanci pusilla. 
In comm on transient. Spring arrivals, March 27-April 30; fall arri¬ 
vals. September 10-19. I have one summer record, July 11, 1935. 

Eastern Yellow Warbler. Dendroica aestiva aestiva. Rare tran¬ 
sient. I have only two records. May 8 and 9, 1935. 

Magnolia Warbler. Dendroica magnolia. Rare transient. Arrivals. 
May 6-12: one fall record, September 19. 

Myrtle Warbler. Dendroica coronata. Abundant transient, fairly 
common winter resident. Arrivals, October 4-November 1; latest rec¬ 
ords. April 22-May 4. 

Black-throated Green Warbler. Dendroica virens virens. Un¬ 
common transient. Spring arrivals, April 22-29; fall arrivals. October 
5-24. 

Blackburnian Warbler. Dendroica fusca. Rare transient. I have 
only two records. May 7. 1935 and April 29. 1936. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. Dendroica pensylvanica. Ra re transient. 
A single specimen was seen May 5, 1937. 

Ba-s-breasted W arbler. Dendroica castanea. Very rare transient. 
One w r as collected May 9. 1937. 

Bla( k-poll Warbler. Dendroica striata. Rare transient. IMy single 
record. May 11, 1935. 

Northern Pine Warbler. Dendroica pinus pinus. Fairly common 
permanent resident. Flock movement noted especially during Septem¬ 
ber and October. 

Northern Prairie Warbler. Dendroica discolor discolor . Fairly 
common summer resident. Arrivals. April 28-May 12; latest records. 
August 24-29. 
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Louisiana Water Thrush. Seiurus motacilla. Fairly common sum¬ 
mer resident. Arrivals, March 27-April 11; latest records, July 21- 
August 23. 

Kentucky \\ ^rbler. Oporornis jormosus. Uncommon summer 
resident. Arrivals, April 22-May 11; latest record, August 24. 

Connecticut Warbler. Oporornis agilis. Hare transient. 1 have 
only one record, April 28, 1936. 

Mourning Warbler. Oporornis Philadelphia . My only reeord is 
for May 29, 1935. 

Northern Yellow-throat. Geothlypis trichas brachydaetylu. I 
have only one record. A specimen collected October 4. 1936. was 
identified lor me by Dr. Herbert Friedmann. 

Maryland ^ ei.low-throat. Geothlypis trichas trichas. Common 
summer resident. Arrivals, April 9-18; latest records, July 15-August 6. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. Ieteria virens i irons. Fairly common 
summer resident. Arrivals. April 22-27; latest records August 1-Sep¬ 
tember 5. 

Hooded Warbler. Wilsonia cilrina. Uncommon summer resident. 
Arrivals during the first half of April; latest record. September 10. 

Wilson’s Warbler. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. Uncommon transient. 
Spring arrivals. May 13-18; fall arrivals. September 10-21. 

American Redstart. Setophaga ruticilla. Uncommon spring tran¬ 
sient. rare fall transient. Spring arrivals. May 7-15; one fall reeord of 
arrival. September 10. 

English Sparrow. Passer domesticus domeslicus. Abundant per¬ 
manent resident. I have seen them carrying nesting material every 
month in the year and copulating as early as January 28. 

Bobolink. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Rare transient. Two were re¬ 
corded May 8 and one May 9, 1937, all males. 

Southern Meadowlark. Sturnella magna argutula. Common per¬ 
manent resident; less prevalent during the winter. 

Western Meadowlark. Sturnella negleela. Rare transient. A 
flock of about thirty, in full song, was recorded November 13. 1937. 

Orchard Oriole. Icterus spurius. Abundant summer resident. Ar¬ 
rivals, April 15-17; latest records. August 18-23. 

Baltimore Oriole. Icterus galbula. Uncommon spring transient, 
rare fall transient. Spring arrivals. April 29-May 3; one fall record. 
September 16. 

Eastern Redwing. Agelauts phoeniceus phoeniceus. Common sum¬ 
mer resident, uncommon winter resident. Arrivals of summer residents. 
March 9-23; latest records of summer residents. July 4-August 10. 
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Rusty Blackbird. Euphagns caro/iuus. I have only three records, 
April 3 and November 15 and 21. 1936. 

Bronzed Grackle. Quisca/is quiscala adieus. Uncommon perma¬ 
nent resident, rare during the last half of the year. 

Eastern Cowbird. Molothrus aler (tier. Fairly common summer 
resident, uncommon winter resident. 


Scarlet Tanvger. Pirauga erylhrome/as. Uncommon summer resi¬ 
dent. Arrivals. April 27-28; late records too meager to determine de¬ 
partures. 

SUMMER TanvGER. Pirauga rubra rubra. Fairly common summer 
resident. Arrivals. April 20-22; latest records. September 14-23. 

Eastern Cardinal. Riehinondena cardinal is cardiua/is. Abundant 
permanent resident. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Iledymel es hu/ovieianus. Uncommon 
transient. Single females were observed May 5 and 8 and a male May 
12. 1937. 

Indigo Hunting. Passerina cyanea. Fairly common summer resi¬ 
dent. Arrivals. April 23-26: latest records. September 8-October 7. 

Dickcissel. Spiza ainericana. My only record is for April 29. 
1936. 

Eastern Purple Finch. Carpodacus purpurcus purpureus. Un¬ 
common winter resident. 1 sually in the company of Goldfinches. 

Earliest record. November 10: latest. April 9. 

Northern I ine Siskin. Spinas piitus piuus. One observation only, 
March 30. 1936. See ihe Auk. October, 1936. p. 456. 

Eastern Goldi-inch. Spnius Irislis Irislis. Abundant transient. 
fairl\ common winter resident, uncommon summer resident. Spring 
flights occur from the latter part of March to the middle of April. 

Red-eyed Towhee. Pipilo orylhrophthulmus erythrophthalmus. 
Uncommon winter resident. Arrivals. October 11-31; latest records 
April 15-18. 

E \ Stern S \\ \\\ \n Sparrow. Pusserculus sniuhvieheasts savanna. 
Uncommon transient. Spring arrivals. April 2-May 12: fall October 
15-20. 


Eastern Grasshopper Sparrow. Ammodrumus savannarum ans - 
lialis . Only one observation. Maj 1. 1936. 

Vrs, Simmow. /'««,, gmminm, Uncommon 

transient. Observed March 23. 21. April 8 and 9. 1937. 
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EASTERN LaRI ^ Sparrow - Chondestes grammacus grammacus. Com- 

Arrivals ’ April 6 ' 27; latest records ’ * 

Bachman s Sparrow. Amioplula aestivalis bachmani. A specimen 
was collected m the National Park by National Park Naturalist H. W 
Llx - llle skin is m my collection. 

Slate-colored Junco. Junco hyemalis hyemails. Abundant win- 
ei reSldent Arrivals, October 24-25; latest records, April 9-11 

Eastern Tree Sparrow. Spizella arborea arborea. 1 have only one 
record, January 27, 1937. when a flight of about forty was seen. 

Eastern ( hipping Sparrow. Spizel-la passerina passerine . Com¬ 
mon permanent resident. 

Eastern Field Sparrow. Spizella pusilla pusilla. Common winter 
resident, very rare summer resident. Winter residents arrive October 
1S-25: latest records. April 21-22. I observed a single individual Sep¬ 
tember 12. 1936. H. R. Gregg, National Park Naturalist, found a nest 
containing four eggs upon which the parent was sitting May 13, 1936. 

White-crowned Sparrow. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. 
Fairly common winter resident. Arrivals, October 28-Novcmber 2: 
latest records. April 11-May 3. 


White-throated Sparrow. Zonotrichia albicollis. Abundant win¬ 
ter resident. Arrivals. October 11-20; latest records. May 4-9. 

Eastern Fox Sparrow. Passer ell a iliaca iliaca. Rare winter resi¬ 
dent. My records are too scattering to give arrival and departure dates. 

Lincolns Sparrow. Melospiza Unco Ini. Fairly common spring 
transient, uncommon fall transient. Spring arrivals. April 15-26; fall, 
during the first half of October. Ate regularly at my feeding station, 
thirty feet back of the house, during the spring of 1936. 

Swamp Sparrow. Melospiza georgiana. Rare winter resident. I 
have too few records to determine length of stay. 

Mississippi Sonc Sparrow. Melospiza nielodia beata. Song Spar¬ 
rows are fairly common winter residents. They arrive October 28-31 
and remain until March 23-April 8. Of six skins (all in my collection) 
sent to Washington for identification, four were juddi and two beata. 
Th is small number of identifications can not determine the relative fre¬ 
quency of these varieties. Much further study is necessary to ascertain 
the presence or absence of other subspecies, particularly M. m. mrloclia. 
and their relative frequency. 

Dakota Sonc Sparrow. Melospiza nielodia juddi. See comments 
on preceding variety. 
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